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and from that time (Gwalior fell before Sir Hugh Rose on 
the 18th June, 1858) till the 7th April, 1859, Tantia Topee 
and the British columns were playing a game of hunt the 
hare all over Central India. He never succeeded in 
crossing the Nerbudda. At one time, as many as fourteen 
brigades were on the move after him. He was like a 
“will of the wisp.” It seemed impossible to overtake him. 
Mounted on these hardy tattoos, he and his followers 
marched thirty, forty, sometimes, when hard pressed, 
seventy miles a day. It was clear he was in a country 
whose inhabitants sympathised witk him, for the excellence 
of his information cnabled him to baffle all the efforts of 
his pursuers. So rapid were his movements, and so con- 
stantly were false reports of his whereabouts circulated to 
mislead. that it seemed as if he were endowed with the 
faculty of being in half-a-dozen places at once. At last, 
however, the corGon of hunters surrounded him; driven to 
the sterile tracts of Bckaneer, and unable to obtain supplies 
in that desert country for his followers, he was forced to 
double back towards Bundlecund. Herc he fell at last, on 
the 7th April, into the hands of his pursuers, but_not fairly 
caught after all. He was betrayed. 

Major Meade’s column was close upon his heels. It 
consisted of the 21st company of Royal Engineers, detach- 
ments of the 9th and 24th Native Infantry, and about 
a hundred and fifty troopers belonging to a regiment 
raised by Major Meade himself, and called “Meade’s 
Horse,” and now incorporated with the Central India 
Horse. _ 

Raja Man Singh of Porona—a territory in the jungles 
to the west of Jhansie, not far from Seepree (who must not 
be confounded with the better-known chief of that name, 
one of the Oude talookdars)—was in the confidence of the 
fugitive Mahratta chicftain, and undertook to betray his 
friend, upon whose head a large reward was set. Tantia 
had been joined by Ajeet Singh of Gwalior, the uncle of 
this Man Singh who played the traitor, and was maxching 
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for a ford over the Chumbul river at the junction of that 
stream with the Benasse, with the intention of joining 
Feroze Shah. This chief was one of the Delhi princes, 
who appears to have more of the character of the dashing 
soldier in him than the rest of his family. He had recently 
crossed over from Oude with a large following, and made 
for Central India. Eventually he escaped the fate which 
overtook so many of the leaders in the rebellion, went to 
Mecca, whence he has recently returned, and is at this 
moment said to be on the frontier of Peshawur endeavour- 
ing to kindle the smouldering embers of animosity against 
the British Government among the Affghan tribes of those 
regions 

Tantia had an elephant with him, while his followers 
were mounted on their ponies, and was now in the Porona 
jungles in fancied security, in the domains of his friend 
Man Singh. On the afternoon of the 6th* April this chief, 
having given Major Meade information of the actual posi- 
tion of the rebel camp, and having had a party of sepoys 
placed under his orders, started on his treacherous errand. 
The sepoys were ordered to follow at nightfall, and to 
await further instructions at a spot selected for the rendez- 
vous. Inthe middle of the night Man Singh joined them, 
and took them cautiously and quietly up to the Mahratta 
camp, Where the ill-fated Tantia was lying down sleeping 
off the fatigues of the day between two pundits. Man 
Singh seized him; the pundits took to their heels; andethe 
Mahratta chief who had so long kept up the chase, and 
baffled all the efforts of the British Government to catch 
him, was bound securely with ropes and taken into Major 
Meade’s camp, then at Goonah. He,wads tried by a court- 
marti.l and hanged, a fate which his complicity with the 
horrible atrocities committed at Cawnpore but_too well 
deserved, : 

Meantime the more important military operations on the 
Oude frontier had resulted in driving the remnant of the 
rebel army of Oude, under the Begum and the Nana, across 
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the first range of the Himalayas, which form the boundary 
between the independent kingdom of Nepal and what was 
then, and is now, the British India territory. 

These operations it will be necessary briefly to detail, 
but the plan of the campaign, which occupied six weeks, 
will hardly be understood without a tolerable acquaintance 
with the geographical features of the country. On the 16th 
November, Brigadier Taylor, C.B., of Her Majesty’s 79th 
Highlanders, had been directed to proceed with a strong 
brigade to IFyzabad and to cross the river Gogra, while 
another brigade under Sir Hope Grant marched in a direct 
line to the Goomtee. Leaving a force under Brigadier 
Horsford, C.B., of the Rifle Brigade, to reduce the country 
between Sultanpore on the Goomtee and Fyzabad on the 
Gogra, Sir Hope Grant pressed on with the head-quarters of 
Hodson's Horse to Fyzabad, to take command of the force 
in the field on the right bank of the Gogra. On the west 
frontier of Oude, in the Goruckpore district, there was a 
force consisting of the Pearl’s Naval Brigade, the Benga! 
Yeomanry, the 13th (Prince Albert’s) regiment, and the 
head-quarters of the 27th Madras Native Infantry, the 
regiment of Ferozepore (Sikhs) with some guns, under the 
command of Brigadicr Rowcroft of the Indian Army. This 
force, which had been acting successfully and vigorously in 
reducing the district to order, was put under the command 
of Sir Hope Grant, and directed to move up into the Trans- 
“Gogya district from the south and west. Meanwhile an 
excellent bridge had been constructed at Fyzabad by 
Licuterant-Colonel Nicholson of the Engineers; and on 
the 25th November, Sir Hope Grant’s arrangements being 
completed, he crossed the Gogra and attacked the rebels in 
force under the Rajah of Gonda and a Mahommedan chief, 
Mehndee Hoosein. Having defeated them and captured 
six guns, Sir Hope Grant marched on to Gonda, a place 
about midway north by west between Fyzabad and 
Baraitch ; while Brigadier Rowcroft crossing the Raptee,— 
a rapid stream that, flowing by Baraitch and Goruckpore, 
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unites its waters with those of the river Gogra some distance 
west of the latter city,—drove the enemy northward towards 
Toolseepore. This place holds a position answering to the 
apex of a triangle the base of which would be formed by a 
line drawn from Baraitch to Gonda. Here a further onward 
movement was delayed, to allow the Commander-in-Chief 
to develop his plans, having for their object the concentra- 
tion of the rebel army on the north of the Raptee. The 
conclusion of the operations in the districts to the west and 
north-west of Lucknow having left Lord Clyde at liberty to 
move his columns up t8 the support of Sir Hope Grant, he 
halted for a few days at Lucknow to get over some arrears 
of official work, while the troops passed on to take up their 
respective positions which had been assigned them in the 
cordon now pretty well surrounding the enemy. 

Sir Hope Grant’s instructions had been most explicit 
upon the absolute necessity of preventing the enemy from 
escaping round his right flank, between it and Brigadier 
Rowcroft’s column, or throwing himself upon Berar. It 
was a kind of campaigning which especially called forth 
Lord Clyde’s peculiar genius. The marked characteristic 
of his strategy was extreme caution, which he has often 
been blamed for carrying to excess—no doubt sometimes 
with reason. But in this instance, at lcast, excess of caution 
was almost impossible. He was in the position of a chess- 
player who has reduced his adversary to a single king, ands 
whose only game is to hedge him in, or drive him to a corner 
of the board and there checkmate him. With this view the 
plan of the whole campaign had been arranged as far back 
as the preceding July; the operations in Berar, Gotuckpore, 
anc Oude being regarded as one campaign, having for its 
design the reduction of the whole country and the sweep- 
ing of the enemy out of our own territory into the jungles 
at the foot of the Nepal hills. Hitherto it had been most 
successful. The different brigades, perambulating the whole 
district whére the enemy had taken refuge, cleared the 
country, driving the rebels before them, and destroying the 
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forts successively as they fell into our hands, either captured 
by assault, or, as was more gencrally the case, having been 
abandoned on our approach. 

When all was ready for the final move, the Commanter- 
in-Chief pressed on by forced marches, and joined Sir Hope 
Grant at Secrora, whence troops had already been passed 
on to Bulrampore on the Raptee. -Brigadier Rowcroft 
now received orders to bring his right forward, and invade 
the Toolseepore district from the north-west corner of 
Goruckpore. At the same time the Commander-in-Chief 
advanced to Baraitch with Brigadief Horsford, the Begum 
and the Nana retiring from that place on the approach 
of the British, whose rear and flank were watched by 
Brigadier Eveleigh, while Brigadicr Purnell watched the 
Gogra, and Brigadier Colin Troup the Rohilcund frontier. 
The cordon was thus drawn closer; but to render it still 
more secure, another force, under Colonel Christie, was 
pushed up to a place called Dhurumpore, almost due north 
of Baraitch. 

Active operations then again commenced, which speedily 
resulted in the encmy bcing driven across the Raptee, and 
pressed by the pursuing column till they took refuge 
beyond the first range of mountains within the Nepal 
fronticr. 

There is little further to record. One more expedition 
into the hills beyond the Raptee, conducted in February by 
the column under Brigadier Horsford, completed the efforts 
of the British Commander-in-Chief to effect the destruction 
of the rebels. The column remained there a week, cap- 
tured several guns and a few prisoners, drove the enemy 
further into the interior of Nepal, and then returned. It 
was hoped that our ally Jung Bahadoor, of Nepal, would 
lkave at once surrounded and captured the fugitives who 
had, uninvited, sought an asylum in his territory. Whether 
it was from unwillingness on his own part, or inability to 
control the feelings of his chiefs and soldiers, or from super- 
stition, or from sympathy, it is difficult to say; but it was 
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not till the close of the year that, having assembled a large 
body of troops on pretence of a hunting expedition, he sur- 
rounded the rebel camp, and called on them to surrender. 
Abou® two thousand five hundred men and twenty officers 
and chiefs did so, and were passed on to British territory, 
where the sepoys were released and the chiefs detained for 
trial The Nana and the Begum, with a few followers, 
remained in Nepal. 

While these military operations were going on in Oude 
and throughout Central India—where however they were, 
as regards the strenoth of the individua! detachments, on a 
much smaller scale—the attempt to reintroduce civil orga- 
nization into the province of Oude was producing rapid 
results. The policy adopted by Lord Canning on the 
question has not, after the lapse of ten years, ceased to 
form a subject for discussion. Nor is, it ever likely to 
escape discussion whenever attention is directed to the 
existing condition of Oude or the pastghistory of its 
administration. Lord Canning’s famous proclamation of 
1858 was at the time warmly discussed in Parliament, and 
a majority of the House of Commons condemned it as an 
act of unjustifiable rashness and severity. In India, when 
it first appeared, the public mind was too full of other 
things to pay that attention to it which its importance 
demanded. The insurrection had not yet been quite 
trampled down ; troops were in the field, and engagements, 
though minor ones compared with the great battles that 
decided*the fate of India, were being fought every day in 
one part of the country or another, and newspapers were 
full of accounts of skirmishes, lists of guns captured, and 
the reports of casualties. The publi had not time to con- 
sider the probable effect upon the future condition of Oude, 
of a proclamation confiscating to its conquerors the pro- 
prietary right in the entire soil of the province. After that 
first discussion in Parliament little more was heard about 
it, but papers were called for. And although little was 
written or said out-of doors, the subject was not laid aside 
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or forgotten, either by the Council of India or the officials 
on the spot. Correspondence passed at intervals between 
the Chief Commissioner of Oude and the Governor- 
General of India and the Secretary of State atid his 
council in England, most of which has since been given 
to the public in the form of two bulky blue books, monu- 
ments of the iridefatigable research of our revenue officers, 
and witnesses to the difficulty that surrounds a subject on 
which scarce two of them agree. 

If has been said that at that time the full force of Lord 
Canning’s policy had not been thoroughly recognised, 
though if ever a proclamation was couched in unmistake- 
able language the document of 1858 assuredly was. Yet 
it certainly appears, from the despatch of the Secretary of 
State of 1860 and 1861, that the proclamation was not 
‘suspected of bearing the interpretation which was after- 
wards attempted to be laid upon it. The fiist blue book 
was not printeg till the 2oth I*ebruary, 1865, and did not 
reach India till some little time after. Meanwhile, the 
lamented death of Lord Elgin left the throne of the viceroy 
vacant, and Sir John Lawrence, with the laurels nobly 
earned in his past brilliant career fresh upon his brow, was 
selected to fill it. Then it was that the war of tenant right, 
which had hitherto slumbered, or at any rate been confined 
to the portfolios of ministers and councillors and chief 
commissioners, “now trebly thundering swelled the gale,” 
and the controversy was carried on with a degree of 
acrimony and almost mutual recrimination to which the 
formal style and stereotyped phrases of Indian official 
records were altogether unaccustomed. The details of this 
controversy belong necessarily to a later page of this his- 
tory, when Sir John Lawrence’s administration comes under 
consideration. For the present it is necessary only to 
carry on the thread of our story, and to relate briefly the 
circumstances under which this famous proclamation was 
issued, and the mode in which it was carried out. 

Upon the annexation of Oude in 1856, instructions were 
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forwarded to the Chief Commissioner! “ that the settlement 
should be made village by village with the parties actually 
in possession, but 4 Without ¢ any recogfiitton, either formal 
or indirect, of their proprietary rights. It must be borne in 
mind, as a leading principle, that the desire and intention 
of the Government is to deal with the actual occupants of 
the soil, that is, with village zemindars, or with the pro- 
prietary coparcenaries which are believed to exist in Oude, 
and not to suffer the interposition of middlemen, as talook- 
dars, farmers of the revenue, and such like; the claims of 
these, if they have arty tenable claims, may be more con- 
veniently considered at a future period, or brought judi- 
cially before the court competent to investigate and decide 
upon them.” 

Over-hasty legislation, inseparable from a Government 
like that of India, where there is no representative element, 
and consequently no means beyond official channels for 
arriving at a correct knowledge of the actual condition of 
the people, has ever been the bane of Indian administration. 
As Sir Lerskine Perry, in his minute upon this very question 
of Oude tenures, at a much later period of the controversy, 
most forcibly remarked: “The history of British India 
is full of examples of the great_mischief_do clothin 
imperfect theories in the rigid garb of law.” The Govern- 
ment in 1856, when it took forcible possession of Oude 
under circumstances, and in a manner, which all specigl 
pleaders for the now obsolete policy of annexation have 
vainly striven to justify, did not appear even to know what 
the talookdars were. They seemed to consider them 
middlemen, mere interlopers between the reigning power 
aid the owner of the soil. Whgreas, as Mr. Strachey 
remarks in the address already quoted, the talookdars of 
Oude constituted an old landed aristocracy possessing 
undoubted rights of property in the soil. 


1 Vide Hon. John Strachey’s Address to the Legislative Council on 
‘ntroducing the Bill to define the rights of talookdars and others in 
certain estates in Oude: Simla, 17th July, 1867. 
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It is not difficult for those who have gained an insight 
into the system under which the government of India is 
administered, to trace the origin of this mistake. There are 
many symptoms to be observed in India of the communi- 
cation to the Anglo-Indian mind of some of the characteristic 
tendencies of the Asiatic. If a certain acclimatization 
is necessary to render the physical frame of the European 
capable of sustaining the effects of the Indian climate, it 
would seem as if a somewhat analogous process had to be 
gone through with the mental organization. Englishmen 
located for many years in India undergo, a vast deal more 
than they are mostly aware of, assimilation to the people 
that surround them. It is not meant that they acquire 
their habits of life, mode of dress, manners and customs, 
though even in this respect the assimilation goes on to a 
much greater extent than is gencrally suspected. But the 
English official in India, before he has been many years 
there, loses his English habits of thought and inguiry, and 
adopts as rules of political faith the traditional opinions 
current in the circle within which he moves, and whose 
official atmosphere he breathes. Almost without per- 
ceiving it he becomes as wedded to the traditions of his 
official predecessors, as the Hindoo is to those of his fore- 
fathers. To investigate for himsclf the truth and sound- 
ness of conclusions made ready to hand, and presented 
for acceptance with the office he takes up, much more to 
question their correctness, is rank heresy. e To look beyond 
the narrow circle in which he lives and moves for informa- 
tion is to exhibit a tendency to political freethinking. If 
the archives of his office show the recorded opinions of his 
predecessors that a talookdar is a middleman, he does not 
dream of inquiring whether the character of the talookdar 
is, truly described, nor does it ever occur to him to ask 
himself whether, his predecessors’ experience being neces- 
sarily confined to one province, perhaps at the time the 
record was made the only portion of India under British 
rule, it may not be possible that a talookdar beyond the 
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limits of that province may or may-not be something very 
different from what he is represented there. 

The great authority on Indian land tenures, Sir John 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, had stated in his 
minute on the Revenue Department, dated 2d April, 1788,! 
from experience derived in the province of Bengal Proper, 
that the talookdaree tenure was a tenure subordinate to that 
of the zemindaree, but possessed of certain special rights and 
privileges, such as that of paying his revenue direct to the 
khalsa, oc Government exchequer. When we annexed Oude, 
as Mr. Strachey says, two-thirds of the province was in the 
hands of the talookdars. It seemed not to have been made 
a subject of inquiry whether in Oude, a new province just 
annexed, the talookdar was a different personage from that 
described by Sir John Shore in Bengal in 1788. 

Another apt illustration of the results of the system may 
be found in the history of Punjab revenue administration. 
In the debate on the Punjab Tenancy Bill, on the 17th 
Jan. 1868, Mr. Brandreth, a Punjab official of great expe- 
rience, and a member of the Legislative Council, in tracing 
the past history of tenant-right in that province, remarked 
that the “ Directions for Settlement Officers in the North- 
Western Provinces ” was the on/y guide-book which the set- 
tlement-officers in the Punjab possessed. The force of this 
remark will be better understood by the English reader, if I 
explain in a few words what a “ settlement-officer” in India 
really is, and in what light he is regarded by the natives, 
Properly, speaking, a “settlement” means a settlement of 
the amount of revenue to be paid to the Government on 
land. So far, the duties of such an official are clear and 
simple. But in a new province he is immediately con- 
fronted by the question, With whom Is the settlement to be 
made? in other words, Who is the proprietor’? In theory, 


? Vide extracts from Harrington’s “ Analysis of the Bengal Regula- 
tions, Calcutta, 1866,” and Sir John Shore’s “ Minutcs on the Rights 
of Zemindars and Talookdars, recorded in the Proceedings of Govern- 
ment in the Revenue Department, 2d April, 1788.” 
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the functions of the revenue and the judicial officer are 
well defined ; and after a province has been for many years 
under our rule, the natives learn to understand the differ- 
ence between them. But at first it is impossible far them 
to do so. Except, perhaps, in the case of a few who may 
gain access to the Europcan official, and may be able to 
understand him, the bulk of the people will be dependent 
upon vague rumour, or the interpretation of probably not 
impartial subordinates for whatever knowledge they 
may acquire of the new system. It thus happens that 
the settlement-officer, whose duties are merely to record 
existing rights, and settle the revenue accordingly, comes 
to be looked upon as an officer empowered to decide, and 
actually does in numbers of instances in effect decide, 
rights to landed property. 

The “Directions for Settlement Officers in the North- 
Western Provinces” was a work compiled by Mr. Thomason, 
formerly Licut.-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
who was notoriously so wedded to one system that it has 
been called after him—erroneously, for he was by no means 
the founder of it—“ The Thomasonian System.” In that 
official guide-book, certain principles were laid down which 
many able revenue authorities have always held, and still 
hold, to be unsound, even in that part of India for which 
they were compiled. The mischief committed by a blind 
adherence to this policy in Oude, even if it did not of itself 
cause, certainly contributed to, the horroms and bloodshed of 
1857-58. Yet, for the Punjab, a Jarge province, inhabited 
by many different races, each with its own customs and 
modes of tenure, the same infallible guide-book was pro- 
vided; a guide-book according to which rights in land 
were to be recorded, nominally—in reality, to be decided. 
Mr. Brandreth alludes to one result of this: “It was ex- 
pressly laid down,” he says, “in the Guide Book, that those 
cultivators who have for a course of years occupied the 
same field at the same or equitable rates, are held to 
possess the rights of continued occupancy; while those 
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whose tenure is not similarly sanctioned are considered 
tenants at will. In accordance with the spirit of these 
instructions, the Punjab settlement-officers appeared to 
have recorded all tenants who had cultivated their lands 
continuously for certain periods as possessing rights of 
occupancy, without at all regarding any other circumstances 
or conditions connected with their occupancy.” And that 
these “directions for revenue officers” had a good deal of 
the force of law, would appear from what Mr. Brandreth 
adds in the next sentence: “The Civil Courts also had 
subsequently, for the rfost part, except with regard to a 
limited class of cases, acted on the same principles.” ! 

Oude was annexed, as has been shown, in 1856. In 
1857 a scttlement was made, in which the principle that 
the talookdars were interlopers, with no right of property, 
was acted on in the “extremest” manner? And the 
extent to which it was acted on seems td be, now, almost 
inercdible. 

“At the first summary settlement,” says Mr. Strachey, 
“made after the annexation of the province, for a single 
season the revenue paid by the talookdars to the Govern- 
ment amounted to about sixty-six lacs of rupees, and they 
were in possession of 23,500 villages. At the settlement 
of 1856-7, they were dispossessed of one-half this pro- 
perty. In many cases they lost much more than this.” 
The Chief Commissioner then proceeds to give some in; 
stances. Raja Man Singh was in possession of 577 villages, 
paying more than two lacs a year revenue. The settle- 
ment of 1856-7 left him with six villages, paying 2,900 
rupees. It was a sudden decrease of this nobleman’s income 
from about 20,000/, to 300/. a yeay. “This, it is true,” 
continues Mr. Strachey, “ was not an old ancestral estate, 
but many of the oldest families in the province were 
treated in the same manner. In one ancient estate, out of 
378 villages 266 were taken away. In another very ancient 


’ Vide Supplement to Gazette of India (official), 25th Jan. 1868. 
* The Hon. Mr. Strachey’s address. 
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estate, out of 204 villages 155 were taken away. In the 
estate of Raja Hanwant Singh, consisting of 322 villages, 
paying between seventy and eighty thousand rupees a 
year as Government revenue, 200 villages, whigh had been 
in the undisputed possession of his family for many 
generations, were taken from him. In the last case, the 
officers who had made the settlement took refuge on the 
outbreak of the rebellion in the Raja’s fort, and while they 
were there, they saw the men with whom the settlement 
had becn made, come in and tender their allegiance to 
the Kaja.” ‘ 

This settlement, that swept away so many ancient rights 
and committed so much injustice, was in itself swept away 
by the flood of 1857.'| Lucknow was recaptured in March 
1858, and then it was that Lord Canning’s famous pro- 
clamation was issucd. 

At that time in India, the Punjab fever ran high. Daz- 
zied by the success which had attended the efforts of the 
Punjab Government to trample out the insurrection the 
moment it appeared in their province, so strong,a contrast 
with what happened in other parts of India; dazzled, too, 
by the brilliance of the personal character of many of the 
officers who came from the Punjab to take part in the 
campaign—of such men, for instance, as Nicholson and 
Hodson—it seemed to the Anglo-Indian community that 
the sooner the whole of India was subjected to the process 
of Punjabization the better. No doubt the Government 


? With facts like these before us, one would think there was no 
necessity for historians of the “inutiny,” as it is generally called, to 
waste much time and thought in finding out a cause for rebellion. 
The movement, cal] it by what name we may, unquestionably emanated 
from the province of Oude. And Lord Dalhousie is commonly said to 
have indirectly caused it, in that he carried out the annexation, It 
would be much inore correct to say that it was caused by the obstinate 
adherence of the Bengal civilian to the traditional prejudices of what 
is called the Thomasonian school, an obstinacy which has since 1857 
on more titan one occasion nearly driven the population of large pro- 
vinces into rebellion again. 
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shared this feeling. It was a fact there was no disputing, 
that directly the insurrection came in contact with the 
Lahore administration it was checked and foiled. Every- 
where else, where it appeared in any force, it prevailed. 
There might be many ways of accounting for this, still 
there was the fact; and what was more, not only had the 
Punjab strength to stamp out the rebellion, but it furnished 
from its own resources the men and material by which 
Delhi was captured and the neck of the rebellion broken, 
before the long-expected succours had begun to arrive 
from England. So it was that public feeling in India 
pointed to the Punjab system of government as that best 
adapted for the province so lately the seat of anarchy. 
With the fullest approbation of all who watched the 
course of public events, the frontier of the Punjab had 
bcen extended so as to take in the district of Delhi, up to 
that time attached to the North-West,—the only measure 
of Lord Canning which, perhaps, at the time was generally 
approved. And the same principle was acted on when 
Sit Robert Montgomery, who had been for several years 
associated with Sir Jolin Lawrence, was summoned from 
Lahore to take the helm as Chief Commissioner of Oude. 
There he remained till Sir John Lawrence's retirement 
made a vacancy in the Punjab (but lately elevated to the 
dignity of a Lieutenant-Governorship), when he made over 
the Chief Commissionership of Oude to Mr. Wingfield and 
returned to Lahore. 

Sir Robert Montgomery’s administration of Oude belongs 
to a period antcrior to that at which this history com- 
mences But it was necessary to allude to it, because to 
him was committed the duty of promulgating Lord Can- 
ning’s proclamation of March 1858. “This proclamation,” 
remarks Mr. Strachey, “had altogether a strange history. 
When it was issued there is not a doubt that it was intended 
as a measure of coercion and punishment to the rebellious 
talookdars. It would have seemed incredible in March 
1858 that the Proclamation should come to be looked upon 
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by the talookdars as the Magna Charta on which all their 
rights depend. During the rebellion, I believe that, as a 
matter of fact, hardly anybody to whom the Proclamation 
was addressed ever saw it; and it was supposed for some 
time to have been virtually a dead letter. This belief was 
entertained by the Secretary of State, Lord Stanley, nine 
months after the issue of the Proclamation, and after he 
had received the explanation of the Governor-General 
regarding it. ‘I observe with satisfaction,’ Lord Stanley 
writes, ‘that the policy indicated in the document adverted 
to, as regards the claims of the telookdars and other pro- 
prietors in Oude, has not in practice been adopted by you, 
and is declared on your own authority never to have been 
intended to have heen carried into effect. 

“* However indiscriminate and unsparing may have been 
_ the sentence of confiscation which your proclamation pro- 
nounced, that sentence has not been put in force: and the 
issuing it would appear to have been merely a menace, 
designed to strike awe into the minds of those still arrayed 
in arms against the British Government.’”’ 

Whether Lord Canning did or did not intend his procla- 
mation to have the signification which it has since been 
attempted to make it bear, it is useless now to inquire. 
Sir Robert Montgomery—and it is to be presumed he acted 
in accordance with the views of the Vicefoy, for he was 
assured that his measures should have the fullest support— 
made good use of it in carrying out the edpecia! work for 
which he had been summoned froin Lahore, viz, the paci- 
fication of Oude. He summoned the talookdars to 
Lucknow in June 1858 to make their submission, and they 
were told that on fheir arrival they would be informed 
of the terms upon which they would be secured in pos- 
session of the estates they had held under the native 
government. Thus far the Proclamation had had a good 
éffect : it entirely uprooted the settlement made in 1856-7. 
That settlement may, indeed, be considered to have up- 
rooted itself, or at any rate to have been cancelled by the 
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events which had transpired in the interval. But it was 
manifestly open to argument, whether it presented itself 
to Lord Canning’s mind in this view or not, that on the 
re-establishment of British rule in Oude the iniquitous set- 
tlement of 1856-7 would #so0 facto be taken as stil] in 
operation, OF rather as reverting after the hiatus caused 
by the temporary suspension of law had ceased. Lord 
Canning had already adopted the conclusion that the old 
system of village settlement in voguc in the older provinces, 
and introduced into Oude in 1856-7 by the civilians who 
had been educated in the school of Bird and Thomason, 
was faulty. It would have been difficult in the face of the 
deeply-rooted prejudices of the civil officers, who were 
wedded to this system, to have remedied thoroughly the 
mischief caused by the measures of 1856-7. There was 
but one way of getting rid of it, and that was the plan he. 
adopted. By his wholesale confiscation he annihilated all 
rights in the soil, and with them those that had been 
recognised or conferred by British officers in the previous 
settlement. Vicwed in this light, the Prociamation appears 
as an act of the highest wisdom. Viewed in any other, it 
is almost inexplicable. 

The famous Proclamation is as follows. It was issued 
in March 1858, but not published in the Gazette till the 
30th of April, 1850. 


“PROCLAMATION. 


* The arfhy of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is in pos- 
session of Lucknow, and the city lies at the mercy of the .British 
Government, whose authority it has for nine months rebelliously defied 
and resisted. 

“ This resistance, begun by a mutinous soldiery, has found support 
from the inhabitants of the city, and of the province of Oude at large. 
Many who owed their prosperity to the British Government, as well as° 
those who believed themselves aggrieved by it, have joined in this bad 
cause, and have ranged themselves with the enemies of the State. ~ 

“ They have been guilty of a great crime, and have subjected them- 
selves to a just retmbution. 

“ The capital of their country is now once more in the hands of the 
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British troops. From this day it will be held by a force which nothing 
can withstand, and the authority of the Government will be carried 
into every corner of the province. 

“The time, then, has come at which the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General of India deems it right to make known the mode in 
which the British Government will deal with the talookdars, chiefs, and 
landholders of Oude, and their followers. 

“ The first care of the Governor-General will be to reward those who 
have been stedfast in their allegiance at a time when the authority of 
the Government was partially overborne, and who have proved this by 
the support and assistance which they have given to British officers. 

“Therefore the Right Honourable the Governor-General declares 
that Drigbyjeye Singh, Raja of Bulrampgre, Koolwunt Singh, Raja of 
Pudnaha, Rao Hurdeo Buksh Singh, of Kutiaree, Kashee Pershad, 
Thakoor of Sissaindce, Zubr Singh, Zemindar of Gopal Khair, and 
Chundee Lal, Zemindar of Moraon (Baiswarah), are henceforward the 
sole hereditary proprietors of the lands which they held when Oude 
came under British rule, subject only to such moderate assessment as 
may be imposed upon them; and that these loyal men will be further 
rewarded in such manner and to such extent as, upon consideration of 
their merits and their position, the Governor-General shall determine. 

“ A proportionate measure of reward and honour, according to their 
deserts, will be conferred upon others in whose favour like claims may 
be established to the satisfaction of the Government. * 

“‘ The Governor-General further proclaims to the people of Oude 
that, with the above-mentioned exceptions, the proprietary right in the 
soil of the province is confiscated to the British Government, which 
will dispose of that right in such manner as to it may seem fitting. 

“To those talookdars, chiefs, and landholders, with their followers, 
who shall make immediate submission to the Chief Commissioner of 
Oude, surrendering their arms and obeying his orders, the Right 
Houourable the Governor-General promises that their lives and honour 
shall be safe, provided that their hands are not stained with English 
blood murderously shed. But as regards any further indulgence which 
may be extended to them, and the condition in which they may here- 
after be placed, they must throw themselves upon the justice and mercy 
of the British Government. 

“To those amongst them who shall promptly come forward and 
give to the Chief Commissioner their support in the restoration of 
peace and order, this indulgence will be large, and the Governor- 
¢General will be ready to view liberally the claims which they may thus 
acquire to a restitution of their former rights. 

“ As participation in the murder of Englishmen or Englishwomen 
will exclude those who are guilty of it from all mercy, so will those who 


have protected English lives be specially entitled to consideration and 
leniency.” 
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As Mr. Strachey has remarked in his address already 
quoted, the history of this Proclamation was a singular one. 
Although not published till 1859, a copy of it had reached 
the Boaed of Control and the Court of Directors, whose 
critique appears in the following despatch from the Secret 
Committee, dated April 19, 1858 :— 


“ THE SFCREF COMMITTEE OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
East INpta COMPANY TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 
IN COUNCIL. 
n “ April 19, 1858. 

“ Our letter of the 24th March, 1858, will have put you in possession 
of our general views with respect to the treatment of the people in the 
event of the evacuation of Lucknow by the enemy. 

“2, On the 12th instant we received from you a copy of the letter, 
dated the 3d of March, addressed by your Secretary to the Secretary 
of the Chief Commissioner in Oude, which letter enclosed a copy of 
the Proclamation to be issued by the Chief Commissioner as soon as 
the Biitish ttoops should have command of the city of Lucknow, and 
conveyed instructions as to the manner in which he was to act with 
respect to different classes of persons, in execution of the views of the 
Governoi-General. 

‘3. The people of Oude will see only the Proclamation. 

“4. That authoritative expression of the will of the Government 
informs the people that six persons, who are named as having been 
stedfast in their allegiance, are henceforward the sole hereditary pro- 
prietors of the lands they held when Oude came under British rule, 
subject only to such moderate assessment as may be imposed upon 
them ; that others in whose favour like claims may be established will 
have conferred upon them a proportionate measure of reward and 
honour; and that with these exceptions the proprietary right in the 
soil of the province is confiscated to the British Government. 

“5. We éannot but express to you our apprehension that this decree, 

' pronouncing the disinherison of a people, will throw difficulties almost 
insurmountable in the way of the re-establishment of peace. 

“6. We are under the impression that the war in Oude has derived 
much of its popular character from the rigorous manner in which, 
without regard to what the chief landholders had become accustomed 
to consider as their rights, the summary settlement had, in a largé 
portion of the province, been carried out by your officers. 

“7. The land-owners of India are as much attached to the soil 
occupied by their ancestors, and are as sensitive with respect to the 
rights in the soil they deem themselves to possess, as the occupiers of 
land in any country of which we have a knowledge. 
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Commissioner of Oude. When’ in October 1859 Lord 
Canning made a state entry into the capital of the pro- 
vince, in a large durbar, to which the talookdars had been 
summoned to meet him, he stood up, and, with dis fine 
sonorous voice and truly majestic manner, delivered the 
following address :-— 


* TALOOKDARS OF OUDE, 

“Tam glad to find myself m your country and amongst you, 
and to have this opportunity of speaking to you in the name of the 
Queen your Sovereign, 

“ A year has not passed away since this Province was the seat-of 
anarchy and war. The conduct of its people had been such that the 
Government was compelled to lay a heavy hand upon it But peace 
and order are now restored to every corner of Oude, and I am come 
to speak to you not of the past, but of the future 

“You have, all of you who are here present, received yesterday the 
grants of those estates which the Government has restored to you. 

“You will have seen by the terms of those grants that the ancient 
Talookdaree system of Oude 1s revived and perpetuated. 

“‘ Be assured that so long as each one of you 1s a loyal and faith- 
ful subject and a just master, his mghts and dignity as a talookdar 
will be upheld by ine, and by every representative of your Queen, and 
that no man shall disturb them. 

® You will also have seen by those grants that the same rights are 
secifred on the same conditions to your heirs for ever. 

‘“ Let this security be an encouragement to you to spend your care, 
and time, and money upon the improvement of your possessions. 

“As the Government has been generous to you, so do you be 
generous to those who hold under you, down to the humblest tiller of 
the soil. Ard them by advances of money and other indulgences to 
increase the productiveness of the land, and set them an example of 
order and obedience to your rulers, 

Let the same security in your possessions encourage you to bring 
up your sons in a manner befitting the position which they will here- 
after occupy as the Chiefs of Oude. Learn yourselves, and teach 
them, to look to the Government as a father. 

“ Talookdars, I trust that there are none amongst you who are so 
infatuated as to believe that the Government has had designs against 
your religion. Even if there be any such, I will not condescend to 
repeat the assurances which they have already received on this head. 
I leave it to time, and experience, and their own sense, to dispel their 
perverse suspicions. But for theig own sakes I warn them not to be 
led into acts of opposition or distrust towards the Government by the 
false tales of designing men. 


i 
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“ Lastly, talookdars, whenever in any matter you have doubts to be 
resolved or wishes to make known, address yourselves to the Chief 
Commissioner. He will tell you the truth in all things. He is the 
high and trusted representative of the Government in Oude, and, 
depend {spon it, he will be your best adviser and your truest friend. 

“] wish that I could speak to you in your own language. That 
which I have said will now be interpreted to you, and I enjoin you to 
bear it in your memories,” 


Meanwhile the work of disarming was being vigorously 
carried on throughout the province by the military police 
formed on the system Jntroduced by Sir Charles Napier in 
Sind. Some idea of the military resources of Oude may 
be derived from the return of arms collected, and forts 
destroyed, up to the middle of August 1859. There were 
684 cannon, 186,177 fire-arms, 565,321 swords, 50,311 
spears, and 636,683 weapons of miscellaneous character 
given in. The number of forts destroyed and under 
course of demolition up to the same date was 1,569, 


CHAPTER. fii, 


1859 (continued). 


The second Mutiny—Army re-organizatfon—Pcace proclamation— 
Lord Canning’s tour—His views and policy--Lord Canning meets 
the chiefs m durbar—Right of adoption—Mr. Wilson—His 
death — Madras — Bombay — Operations on the North-West 
frontier, 


ONE mutiny was over, and the country was just beginning 
to recover from the terrible effects of it, when Government 
were called upon to confront a second. In consequence of 
the great demand for European troops at the commence- 
ment of the disturbance, a large increase had been autho- 
rized to the Company’s European army. There were at 
that period a good many men belonging to the Land Trans- 
port Corps raised at the time of the Crimean war, who were 
available for transfer to the Line, and from these and other 
sources men were shipped off to Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras—the majority of course to the first-named place— 
and draughted into regiments of infantry and cavalry. The 
men were mostly required for cavalry, and the idea was to 
raise regiments of light European horse, fitted especially 
for Indian service, where rapidity of movement and capa- 
bility of making lopg marches are the most desirable 
characteristics of the cavalry soldier. In addition to this, 
the Indian horse is small, and not up to great weight; and 
as short recruits are always more readily procurable than 
tall ones, and it was an object to get the new regiments 
filled up as soon as possible, a much smaller class of men 
than are required by the usual enlisting standard for the 
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British army were taken. These new regiments, from the 
small stature of the men (the majority, indeed, of them 
were mere boys), got the nickname of “ The Dumpies.” 
They fvere never called, except of course in official par: 
lance, by any other name ; and when they mutinied, which 
they did, the event became known throughout India as 
“The Dumpy Mutiny.” 

The Dumpies were recruited from all classes, and so 
anxious were the military authorities to get them that no 
questions were asked about the antecedents of those who 
offered themselves to the recruiting-sergeant. An officer, 
writing of them from Barrackpore, remarked: “ There are 
specimens of every shade of society among them, from the 
lazy boy who has left his reverend father’s roof in a ft of 
ennut, to the London sharper whose last double the police 
nearly cut into; there are small white hands and large 
horny ones,—hands that can fashion saws from dinner- 
knives, to whom bolts and bars are a trifle; hands that 
still retain the deep furrows imprinted by the plough;” and 
the writer goes on to say, “ but with all you have British 
hearts and sympathies.” Had he stopped at the descrip- 
tion of their physical appearance, it would have been correct. 
Of the hearts and sympathies the less said the better, for 
the whole of these men almost, seizing the opportunity 
when the Government were ,embarrassed, easily found a 
pretext, and demanded either their discharge or, what they 
really wanted and expected, a second bounty, although they 
had, manf of them, not been in the country a year, and 
had scarcely passed their drill. The spirit of insubordina- 
tion is most contagious, hence the necessity of speedily 
stamping it out directly it shows itself in an armed force. 
No matter whether the punishment be rather more severe 
than the offence requires: the latter must be weighed by 
its effects upon others, and not by its intrinsic turpitude, 
The mutiny ofthe native army, there is no question, might 
have been statnped out thus. The Dumpy mutiny, at the 
time it took a defined shape, viz. a demand for fresh bounty 
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or discharge, was the development of a spirit of insubordi- 
nation that had unhappily been too long existing in the 
local European regiments, whose laxity of discipline used 
to be a matter of remark in every royal regiment that first 
found itself quartered in the same garrison, or encamped 
alongside of them. The system by which the new Euro- 
pean regiments were offigered was most faulty. Officers 
draughted into them from native corps, who had learnt what 
little they knew of discipline in sepoy regiments, where 
the system is totally distinct from that necessary to bring 
into and to keep a regiment of Evfropean soldiers in good 
order, were quite incapable of dealing with the unruly 
spirits the Indian recruiting-sergeant picked up from the 
population in our large towns. The Land Transport men, 
so many of whom came out among the Dumpies, were 
even in England sometimes a terror to the peaceable in- 
habitants of the towns in the neighbourhood of which they 
were quartered ; and when removed to India, under the 
effects of a lax system of discipline and the example of 
older comrades, it is not to be wondered at that a spirit of 
insubordination showed itself. The pretence on which they 
put forward their claim to extra bounty was, that having 
engaged to serve the East India Company, and the East 
India Company having ceased to require their services, 
under the Proclamation of the 1st November, 1858, which 
transferred the government of India immediately to the 
Crown, they were entitled to their discharge, and to be 
sent home at the expense of the State, or to the offer of re- 
enlistment and a bounty, as if they had never engaged. It 
is hardly worth while to enter into a discussion of this 
question. A similarcrisis is not likely to occur again, for 
it is scarcely possible to conceive circumstances under 
‘which an army can come into existence again under the 
British Crown, and yet owing primary allegiance to a body 
of men like the East India Company. History, it is said, 
repeats itself. But this chapter of English history is not 
at all likely ever to be repeated. Hence no practical good 
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would result from a reconsideration of the arguments ad- 
duced by the men to show they were entitled to claim their 
discharge. It was said at the time that some lawyers 
among,them had put them up to asserting the right. But 
this is a very bad compliment to the profession, for there 
was very little law in the matter at all. The truth is, the 
meh saw their opportunity ; they knew the Government 
were embarrassed ; the new recruits did not like the country 
sufficiently to care about staying in it, and the older men 
were tired of it, and anxious to get home. 

The time and place ¢elected for the demonstration were 
singular. The place was Meerut, and the time the month | 
of May 1859, just two years all but nine days after the 
mutiny of the native army had commenced there. There 
was no open violence, nothing beyond a passive resistance 
to authority. A similar demonstration took place at Alla- 
habad; the reply to the question, what was the men’s 
grievance, being on each occasion the same, “that they had 
been made over like animals, or like goods and chattels, 
from the Company to the Crown,” and they demanded their 
discharge and passage home, or bounty for re-enlisting. 

At Berhampore — another coincidental connexion, as 
regards locality, between the mutiny of 1857 and that of 
1859—the men of the 5th European regiment proceeded to 
open violence, seized the barracks, and defied their officers, 
and a royal regiment and a couple of guns had to be sent 

_ up from Barrackpore to quell the mutinous spirit. Hap- 
pily, these was no necessity for testing the much-debated 
point whether the royals would fire on their fellow-country- 
men if ordered. I think there would have been little 
difficulty in quelling the mutiny had they proceeded to 
extremities, because the feeling in the royal regiments was 
sufficiently good to have justified the confidence reposed in, 
them by their officers. Still.it would have been a terrible 
thing if we had*been forced, in the moment of victory over 
a common fog, to turn our arms against a section of our 
Own countrymen ; and rather than run the risk of a consum- 
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mation so terrible, the Government at once gave in to the 
demands of the mutineers. But to suppose that Govern- 
ment yielded to anything but brute force, that there was 
the least shadow of admission that the claim was a just 
one, is a mistake. It was said at the time by many who 
used to"take the part of the discontented men, that they 
would have been well content to transfer their services 
without any fresh bounty, if they had only been asked in 
a proper manner; and that a paragraph in the Queen’s 
Proclamation, complimenting the army for their past 
services, and announcing that they‘were transferred to the 
direct service of the Crown, would have beerr sufficient. 
But men, when they want money, and think they see the 
means of getting it, are not usually contented with fine 
words aid soft speeches, It is quite true that there was 
rather a remarkable omission of any mention of the army’s 
past services in the Proclamation; but to hold that this 
would afford the faintest shadow of justification for the 
inexcusable conduct of the men is absurd. 

The most singular part of the story is the extraordinary 
bungling that went on at head-quarters. Much as the 
Dumpies wanted extra bounty, they did not want blood- 
shed. There were among them, however, a number of 
unprincipled villains who were not likely to be restrained 
by anything short of violence. So that it was a relief to 
all when active operations assumed the innocuous character 
of courts of inquiry and committees. The Government 
were beaten, but they were determined not to.be tho- 
roughly beaten, like a little boy who, when a big bully 
has seized him and demanded all his marbles, has enough 
spirit and enough liberty left to elect whether he shall give 
up his marbles or his top; and so, as the bully had demanded 
one thing, his victim resolved he should have another. The 
mutineers had grounded their demands on the plea, that 
having been enlisted to serve the Company they were not 
bound to serve the Crown; and accordingly, when the 
Government said, “Very well, then, we grant you your 
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passage home and a free discharge,” they could not con- 
sistently refuse to take what was offered, though it was 
not what most of them wanted and expected. At the same 
time, they were distinctly assured that they should not be 
re-enlisted. This order was subsequently so far modified 
that, men being required for the China war, an offer was 
made to all who had not compromised themselves by 
imsubordinate conduct, of a bounty of fifty rupees per man, 
on condition of their re-enlisting for ten years. Very few, 
however, availed themselves of this offer {It would have 
been a dangerous experiment for a few individuals to have 
enlisted info old regiments, where they would have been 
marked men. With the exception of a very: few who 
accepted the terms, the whole body, some seven thousajfid, 
were sent home at the public expense. 

In spite, however, of the determination of Government 
communicated to the men, that they should never be re- 
enlisted, the greater number—all who wished, at least—were 
re-engaged a short time after they reached England; so 
that in point of fact Government paid twice over to the 
demands of these men, sending them home first of all, and 
then giving them the very thing they had asserted their 
right to, and which Government had declared they should 
never have at any price,—bounty on re-engagement. 

To complete this bungling, no sooner had the country 
been rid of the troublesome Dumpies, than our rulers 
bethought themselves how to reward the men of the old 
Indian asmy, who had remained staunch to their colours 
and set a good example to their younger comrades, and 
determined, strangely enough, upon rewarding them with 
the boon of two years’ service. ‘Tghis, of course, made 
a number of old soldiers, who were just then particularly 
valuable to the State, entitled to their discharge, which’ 
they took, and had to be sent to England at the expense of 
the public purse. 

The necessity of making some radical change in the con- 
stitution of the army in India had become apparent long 
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before these proceedings aftracted public notice. And on 
the 15th July, 1858, a royal commission had been convened 
to take evidence and opinions of experienced officers, with a 
view to a re-organization of the whole military system. The 
members of this committee were the Duke of Cambridge, 
General Peel, Lord Stanley, the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
Viscount Malcolm, Sir Henry G. Smith, Sir G. Wetherall, 
Major-Generals Montgomerie and Hancock, and Colonels 
Burlton and Tait. 

Nearly ten years have elapsed since the committee 
recorded its opinions, and every year’s experience has 
Strengthened the doubts of those who watched, from an 
impartial point of view, the policy pursued, in its soundness 
and expediency. Writing in 1869 of what commenced in 
1859, and has been completed since, 1 may safely affirm 
that public opinion in India characterises the army amal- 
gamation as a failure. Each step taken to fuse the two 
systems has resulted in developing some new difficulty and 
demonstrating the impossibility of uniting irreconcilable 
interests. The measures adopted to effect the union will 
be described in some detail further on. But the volume of 
orders and counter-orders, modifications, amendments, in- 
cessant interference with vested rights and subsequent 
concessions, inextricable confusion of local lists, staff 
corps, and regimental cadres, bears testimony in the shape 
of a matted mass of complications to the hopelessness of 
the task most imprudently attempted. 

The Committee sent in their report on the 7th March, 
1859, and the same year the first step towards the new 
system was taken in the notification that future appoint- 
ments to the Indian army should be made subject to any 
alterations it might be found necessary to make on the 
basis of the report of the commission.' 

This report was not conclusive. The royal officers were 
in favour of an amalgamated army; the old Company’s 


1 Genera] Order, No. 1637 of 1859, quoting Secretary of State’s 
letter, No. 343, 30 Sept. 1859. 
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officers inclined.to a separate local army. The matter was 
debated in the House of Commons, and the majority 
yoted for a continuance of the separate force. 

The question was in this unsettled condition when the 
news of the mutiny of the European troops on the bounty 
and discharge question reached home, and this had the 
effect of turning the balance. It was then decided not to 
retain the local army as a separate force, but to amalga- 
mate the two. 

The official announcement: of the termination of the 
rebellion was made in a proclamation of the Viceroy dated 
8th July of this year, on which occasion a day was ap- 
pointed for public thanksgiving in the cathedral at Calcutta. 
The Proclamation runs thus :— 

“ The restoration of peace and tranquillity to the Queen’s 
dominions in India makes it the grateful duty of the 
Viceroy and Governor-General in Council to direct that a 
day be appointed for a solemn thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for His signal mercies and protection. 

“War is at an end. Rebellion is put down. The noise of 
arms is no longer heard where the enemies of the State 
have persisted in their last struggle: the presence of large 
forces in the field has ceased to be necessary. Order is 
re-established, and peaceful pursuits have everywhere been 
resumed. 

“The Viceroy and Governor-General in Council desirese 
that Thursday the 28th July be observed as a day of 
general thanksgiving for those great blessings, and as a 
holiday throughout British India by all faithful subjects of 
the Queen. 

“Especially his Excellency in Cguncil invites all her 
Majesty's Christian subjects to join in a humble offering 
of gratitude and praise to Almighty God for the many’ 
mercies vouchsafed to them. 

“The Bishop of Calcutta will be requested to prepare a 
form of prayers to be used on the day above-mentioned by 
the congrégations under his Lordship’s spiritual authority.” 
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As soon as the cessation of the monsoons would permit, 
the Viceroy left Calcutta for the Upper Provinces, then for 
the first time visited by him. His main object, no doubt, 
was to have an opportunity of meeting as manf of the 
native chiefs and princes as could be assembled at the 
different placcs where he halted during his progress, and 
thanking those among them who had been conspicuous in 
their loyalty publicly, in durbar, for their services. It was 
also his object, doubtless, to make himself personally ac- 
quainted with the principal officers, civil and military, with 
whom he had been in official communication during the 
continuance of the war. He must have felt, too, an anxious 
desire to see with his own eyes the localities now famous 
to all time for deeds of heroism and valour and endurance. 
Nor was there wanting, probably, the idea of removing, by 
personal intercourse with as large a portion of the Euro- 
pean community in Upper India as was practicable, some 
of that unpopularity with which he could not but be 
conscious he was regarded. A man in the position of 
Viceroy of India may, if he chooses, shut his ears to the 
voice of the people, and, confident in his own theory of 
administration—correct perhaps according to principles of 
political economy recognised as sound in European coun- 
tries—silence with the iron hand of despotism the protests 
and remonstrances of a subject race, who feel that they 
are not understood. But few Englishmen are by nature 
tyrants or despots, unless they are men whose feelings 
have been blunted and views narrowed by a long career of 
official life passed among a people educated in the habits 
of abject submission and servile flattery, which in Oriental 
countries it is supposed the ruling class have a right to 
exact. A large-hearted and conscientious statesman like 
Lord Canning will ever consider it a proof of successful 
administration that he has the sympathy and attachment 
of the classes over whom he has been placed to rule. At 
the time Lord Canning left Calcutta for the Upper Pro- 
vinces, he was probably the most unpopular man that ever 
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held office in that country. As far as public opinion in 
Upper India was concerned, much of this feeling had 
undergone a change when he returned to Calcutta, People 
were astonished to find in the courteous nobleman, whose 
every feature bore the stamp of deep thought and intellect 
and feeling, whose gentlemanly and dignified demeanour 
contrasted so favourably with the stiffness and hauteur of 
high Indian officials, the man who had been represented as 
vacillating in council, dilatory in action, unsympathising, 
cold and selfish in the midst of the terrible disaster that 
had swept over the country. 

There is no doubt his views underwent a considerablé 
change after his tour in the North-West. He then learnt, for 
the first time, what India really was, and how impossible it 
is for a Viceroy whose experience is confined to the limits 
of Calcutta, to realize the difficulty of governing so vast a 
country, containing so many different races, with so many 
varied and conflicting interests to be balanced. Lord Elgin 
is said to have felt the same, and to have expressed, after 
a journey of eight hundred miles in the interior, his 
astonishment at finding the real condition of the country 
so different from the idea of it he had gathered among his 
councillors at Government House. 

Had Lord Canning, with the breadth of view that un- 
questionably characterised him, made in the beginning of 
1857 the tour he accomplished in the end of 1859, he 
would have realized the "nature of the danger that con- 
fronted him on the outbreak of the rebellion. He would 
have realized, what none can realize without seeing it, the 
risk to which small isolated communities of Europeans are 
exposed in settlements scattered a, long distance apart 
throughout Upper India. He would have seen the enor- 
mous capacity for mischief a large organized body of men 
lixe the native army possess when infected with a rebellious 
spirit. In Calcutta, surrounded with a large European and 
American population, within sight of a forest of masts 
belonging to ships from every quarter of the world, where 
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every sight and sound indicates the activity of conimegce, 
and an intimate connexion with foreign countries, a states- 
man straight from home, with all his English ideas of the 
force of law and order, could not, and never can, realize the 
defenceless position of small isolated European commu- 
nities throughout the Mofussil. Lord Canning was new 
to the country, but he was surrounded with advisers who 
had the experience of thirty years’ residence to lend weight 
to their counsels, In an evil moment he confided in them ; 
yet he had no reason to doubt their prudence. The 
brilliant career of his predecessor had closed amid the 
congratulations of his fellow-countrymen. With the assist- 
ance and advice of similar counsellors, Lord Dalhousie had 
reached the pinnacle of a glorious and successful adminis- 
tration. He had never to complain of the want of expe- 
rienced advisers, or of being misled by those whose duty 
it was to instruct him. It was not likely—was it possible? 
—that these officials, who had served through a long and 
honourable career in the country, would not be better able 
than a new-comer to discern the signs of approaching 
danger, 1f danger there were. 

There is no training more prejudicial to the politician or 
statesman than departmental. Even in Europe or America, 
no politician whose whole career had been spent in the 
groove of official life, who had risen step by step from 
the position of a clerk to that of the head of a department, 
would ever be found fitted for the post of premier or pre- 
sident. Intimate acquaintance with details of office work 
is valuable in the head of a department. But real states- 
manship—and an Indian viceroy, to be successful, should 
be a statesman of thg first water—requires breadth of view 
and a capacity fos generalizing, and the faculty of recog- 
nising the due weight to be given to conflicting interests 
and the double side of every question, which it is the whole 
tendency of official life to eliminate. A successful soldier 
is far more likely to turn out an able viceroy than 4 
successful civilian, For although the former may have 


